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ABSTRACT 

?h*> instructional organizat ior oatter^sr used by 
experienced tf-achers in coping wi':h classroom «iiviroT*w*ntal demands 
is described. Observations of teachers in natcnral se^»r:ngs were 
conducted using both a self- designed observation sche±^9 and brief 
narratives td capture, the nature of the classro^Tr cliwre. Pesnlts 
suoqest that teachers use organ ization pa ttems *s c ^r*tegies for 
coping with multiple events as well as for ?trur^* -onte^t -sto 
manageable learning units for students. The orgar^a tio f pa^^^r^ are 
discussed in terms of their implications for teac -**satic 
(Author /J D) 
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rican r.ducntional Research 



Much of the research on teaching in 'the ast 20 y ars hn s emphasized 
identifying those teaching :-ehaviors : .tha* ar.- ro] *cd -o r: aching effec- 
tive: - s s • However, the results of the^c e- • -vh efforts >ave been some- 
what iisappolnt ing in that few teaching * -ha-. rs have heen noted which 
cons i M ent 1 y relate to student aeh.i c-yrm». t. 

>netholoss, the efforts of c - nch researchers as dacf n (1965), 

Hump 1969), Kounin (19' 7 0) .e.d Dwyle (3l. , '"0 ;| vc presented some salient-' 

resul • rcl * i.ve to ? '\iehe :■ . :y,.-.:n .:nt ion ;\itt -ns in planning for the 
— riet u. .• of instruction. 

. ' - i Q ^r>), f'.jr ...pi'-, stress th- \ importance of differentiating 

"p ":u' " arui' ,f i nter-it" •" Ja.\:ch!ng. fYe.n.tive teaching takes place 
dui Mir ■■].i".s period. 1 ' '■■■fort? a - .1 after s«'iOol, during recess and other 

times w; thf teacher i i - a. 1 e a the classroom. Interactive teaching 

refer 1 " - "ace to- face c ac rweer teachers and students. 



'■P' 1 . K.mnin (i .ad >oy . '1977b) have explored studies of 
cla-'-: . miniature mk - . ystens a . ecological environments. Doyle 
s.u'^cy " . t- ■{ here are i;;;ni;. . i ronmcn ta 1 demands to -hjch the teacher 
must ai ■■■ Avid i t i ona 1 1 y , ■ 'escribes chools as having broad custodial 
functior. ... ! h^inant admin alive patterns wherein teachers are required 
to - *e a 7 o'" t'-jeir cl'ients c ry day in u roups of some 20 to 50 students 
for dosi ynatea time periods. a a study of beginning teachers,. Doyle (1977a) 
fr md the m<^- salient featur- of the ^classroom envi roanient for those 
teachers were: a) multi di mi-a nality, b) simultaneity and c) unpredict- 
ability. Tn ier words, the : ach i ng- 1 earni ng envi ronirent is : Charncteri zed 
a*- a very cor: " ex enterprise. 1 

This par. reports some >f the results of a three year study designed to 

c 

identify sets f teaching si, "Is necessary to meet- the demands of tliese 
complex envirL- ments. The r« earch reported here examined the comprehensive 
natare of the nltiplc functi ns of the teacher within the classroom.. We 
analyzed seemingly unrelated, isolated* events and .identified a descriptive 
■r-'t of concepts for the study cf classrooms as social systems. 
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Method 

The. sequence of data collection followed a typical ethnographic mothodol agy 

in that, unlike prefetructured. research designs, the information gathered and 

theories that emerged were used to direct subsequent data collection. 

The data co] lect ion sequence included five strategies. Initial ly, school 
practitioners were asked to provide descriptive data about teacher classroom 
functions. Fifty-six experienced teachers, principals, and counselors acted' 
as part i c ipant -observers and wrote critical teaching incidents in order to 
develop our descriptive da "a base. 

The second phase of data collection involved content analysis of the 
critical incidents. Each of the 250 critical- incidents submitted seemed to 
match another one in some generic sense, and each was categorized according 
to the teacher function it described. Five teacher function categories 
resulted: (a) diagnostician, (b) designer, (c) facilitator, (d) manager, and 
(e) evaluator. Aa observation system detailing teacher acts within the instruc- 
tional facilitator and manager roles was developed in order to build a 
cont innous °fl ow of events describing the interactive classroom social system. 

In the third phase of d;?ta collection we investigated teacher interactive 
behavior by observing four t< ^chers in two urban elementary (K-5) schools in 
a small, inner city school district of 3,000 students. This district was 
organized around four element. -ry schools, a middle and senior high school. 
Each of the four teachers involved were giyen a general explanation of the study 
and each agreed to periodic observations for approximately a one month period. 
These observations occurred during May, 1977 and 1978. Class size in these 
fourth grades averaged 20-25 students. The Tour teachers hacl approximately. 
4-6 years teach i ng experience. Each clas* operated under a self-contained 
structure with the exception of special subjects in art, music and physical 
education. This school district, describes three classroom teaching-learning 
models: 1) traditional'; 2) open; and 5) .modern' conventional which is' a 
combination of traditional/open, as is appropriate. Two of the teachers 
observed in this study had .-modern conventional classrooms, and the other two 
taught in open settings. Generally, reading and language ski 1 Is are taught 
in the morning and math, social "studies and/or geience in the afternoon. 
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in ethnographic research and each id 
•,ad teachers involved.. They were t -inec 
1 ir, i n;; it with transcribed field . rjtes 
*ions of the four teachers. A 10C ^er 
is attained before the study proceeie-d. 

:.ita comprised the fourth phase of t" tudv. 
■■■ Poking for broad patterns of ber* ,% r 
nteract ive classroom cl imates dc>crr:bed 
tiring this phase, observers made -\>, >est i • • s 
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variables which impact behavior of Teachers and pur 
var^aMes which cruised as having importance for t c 
were: (a) ^osson type, (b) sub; -ct matter, (c) si:: 
and (d ti e. Lesson type Jose: bos whether i les- : 
or concept, a cont i lation of wr \ cob 
a rc-vie of prev i< <Yy mast ered mater : 

basic jrses of :v-;nJing, l;m*;-.-ige, r -f 
■ 5 . of i'n struct ional ' group indict 

a ■.■cntral group, small group or 

o what day of the instructions. 
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n: <ed context variables have he 
ch -s. - Waller (1952), for example, suggested a numbt 
n classroor interactions. He iewed the classr; 
:uir. in which only certain activities, or, lesson types 
[ .r.Lin and Bidrle (1974) later *pn '^osed that, lesson 
:r. :\:--^d as syst • tis of roles. Roles, in this sense, 
■i..:- - -haratterist ic of teacher functions" and are clc ^ 
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r cxnrle, our observations illustrated t u .at teacher beha 
different for c?ch of three less m types, ^ne feac was observed 1 



i nr r- 
r us ■ 
i odu: rig 

a nev. sc -nee topic, the human , .rculatory system, and her behavior, v. qu.it-: 
different for thH 1 •■sson than wh<5n she was observed reviewing factor learned 
during a social studies unit on housing patterns in diverse climates, during 
the. intr hictory lesson, ttfe tea .-her asked opeiw-.id.-2 questions of learners 
about t: r experience.' and knowledge of h-iman hi -.od . She accepted all answers. 
The clin .« during thi-s- lesson was informal, noi: ■ and 1 ighth carted But 
during t re lew lesson, the" ten chef posed rapid-' »e questions that tested 
students -ecall, and the lesion climate was more formal .with an apparent 
structure rule system. Only one student spoke at a time, and each reciter 
was ea.lc. >n by the teacher. •' 

Subi -t matter also proved to have' an i mpact on teacher and pupil behavior, 
fp. our obs. ;r ations of fourth grade teachers, we found that sixty-four per 
cent of all behaviors observed were seen during the teaching of reading or 
language ar-s lessons. Approximately twenty-one per cent were observed 
duWmath. eleven per cent during science and only four per cent during 
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per cent f teacher behavi'ors observed 
r those b-haviors which involved 
inc. lean- -rs to cojhplete instructional 
<-rs. The other thirty per cent were 
aad darkroom or ^instructional rules, 
:t work , or am i ::ed and d i s t r i but ed 

I suiMiiar i zes the frequency of teacher 
iect matter. A distinctive pattern 

versus : lanager rol es between subj ects . 

^ no hers wore observed to demonstrate 
ly as -ana'ger behaviors in reading, 
■ more than four times as frequently 

i a 1 todies. Thus these teachers 
:'ing when teaching rending, language 
and socin 1 studi es . jphertf fore , we 
ect teacher structuring behavior in 



Insert Tab! f about here 

Ke were also able to identify a third . strategy used by teachers to cope 
with the complexity of the classroor environment. Teachers var^the size of 
the instructional ;;rmn they dii ct: supervise, .for a variety of ]\\asons - 
Gump (1967) and Adams and Biddle (IP'") have 'both explored the influent of 
instructional group size on teacher and pupil behavior. 9 In. the Adams and 
Siddle study, it was found that r.-re peripheral and noninvclved student groups 
are present in social studies lessons than in ma'themat ics where more teacher 
di rected* central groups exist. Gump indicated that in his third grade study, 
most 'of .the day was spent in whole-class act ivit fes^when a. central group 
exists during most of the lesson. Khile thirty per cent of t'h,e day was spent 
in whole-group structure, Gump found an additional twenty-five per cent of 
the day was spent in scatwork activities. Table- 2 represents that in our 
observations' we determined that thirty-two per cent of teacher behavior. was 
observed during whole group and fifty-two per cent when teachers were working 
with individual learners. Analyses of the summary paragraphs written by 
observers indicated that much of the individual teacher-pupil interactions- 
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occurred when teachers wcr 
six per ervt of individua 
mathema* cs, seventy- one y 
cent during social studies 
and- Bidcie f.:und more pc^i 
than in hematics. That 
continue. . 1 y monitored ind 
involver-^t- However, du- 
a ' 1« ..osc iic turc i n i t i ■ I 
pupil K v ior . 



c onitoring pupil sentwork. Moreover, twenty-- 

t cacher -pupi 1 interactions were observed during 
<*r cent during reading lessons and only , one per 

This latter statistic may suggest why Adams 
nh^ral , non involved groups in social studies 

is,. teachers structured mathematics lessons and 
ividual pupil behavior to maintain uhei.r on-task 
^ social studies instruction, teachers provided 
ind did not monitor the occurrence of noninvolved 
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T >ader envir.-: ::iL-ntal demands mediate teacher performance and 
limits on the range of response options . This ecological model 



r»t . ! " [VJllh) bi as pre nosed an ecological model of classrooms which postu- 
lates t'^-r T 
estabi i 

incliu . s *he rather coi: . 'ex s-ystcm of interrelated context variables we have 
prese -ed - descriptive of the nature of classrooms and which contribute to 
.cumulative patterns of - *cher behavior that more effective teachers develop 
as ceding strategies, insistent with Doyle's (19,77a) findings we suggest 
that _»acb rs develop t -:\se coping strategies as attempts to reduce the 
complex / " ■ ~>f the cl jnv i ronmcn t . 

Tu ft ^rth C'Mit -u triable we investigated in our work at fourth, grade 
emerged wher we col ,ed lesson c-ype, subject matter, and instructional group 
size data i examined when certain behaviors occurred. Consequently, the 
final context variable relates to time or the point in an instructional sequence 
wh^n an event occurs, IVhat was so glaringly evident relative to time was 
that each day of the instructional wc/k is, strikingly si.mil ar to itself, week 
after week.- For example, Monday may ne described as a day when teachers 
organized students into instructional groups, assigned instructional tasks for 
the whole week, distributed instructional materials and assisted small groups 
or individual learners with t.cir instructional taks« However, when we 
contrasted Monday with the end of the week, Friday' tended to be a day when 
teachers culminated student activities in a whole group context. On Friday, 
teachers were observed to administer spelling tests, monitor completion of 
seat>vork, collect-work-folders containing completed written tasks and organize 



various work areas (e.g. student desks, learning centers, reading corner, 
etc.) in the classroom. Overall, a substantial increase in managerial 
teacher behavior was witnessed from Monday. to Friday. The general 0 teacher 
behavior pattern was . faci 1 itator on Monday and r.ore frequently managerial 
by Friday. Table 3 shows the "percentage of teacher behaviors by role, 
each item on the observation system within that role and the contrasting 
pattern .from Monday to Friday.. 

Insert Table" 3 about hejre 

Consequently, time appears as' : a basic organizational unit of planning 
and action in the classroom. It may be inferred that the instructional 
week and its pi anned sequence of t^ach i ng- learning tasks is apparently used 
by teachers as a. strategy for coping with the multiplicity of required 
■teacher functions and is an integral part of their instructional management 
patterns. * 

» * h 

"Di_scussi qn_ / 

The repeated- similarity of each day, week after week, was an interesting 
one" omen*. n and seemed worthy of fui tlier study. We, therefore, initiated 

- c 

informal interviews witK teachers to ascertain whether they were aware of 
this organization pattern. They generally reported that it was an intuitive 
response/* One said, "it just seems like the thing to do." Another asked , 
"don't all of us do' that?" One teacher, however, explained that it was the 
easiest way to guarantee that she covered the content she wanted the* students 
to have. This latter response suggested that this teacher consciously 
planned such a pattern, and did so for a pedagogical reason as well as 
managerial purposes. That is, not only are such patterns used by teachers as 
coping strategies, but they have instructional purposes in that they provide 
a structural modet.1 ot the content for students and imply manageable learning 
units of study* to learners. Moreover, such -instructional management patterns 
have been described previously by Yinger (1978) in his study of teacher 
planning and preactive decision making. 

In his study, Yinger identified two cent raT aspects of the teach'er's 
planning technology as 1) planning for instructional activities and 2) use " 
.of teaching routines. 
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Activities were described as the basic structural units for classroom 
"action, and they had an important role in the teacher's planning tieci sions . - 
Functionally, activities played. the role of ecological units of behavior as* 
described, by. Doyle (1977b). Consequently, activities were defined in Yinger's 
stufly as the equivalent of controlled behavior settings wherein general 

boundaries and guidelines for behavior were cstabl i shed by the teacher through 

j 

preactive planning. 

* f " . , ■ • • 

Routines were seen to function in two ways. First, ro.utini zat Ton fixed 
certain aspects of beliavior and thus reduced th£ number of characteristics 
of -instructional situations that had to be evaluated, decided upon and mani- 
pulated. Second, routines increased predictability'and reduced complexity 
of the classroom environment for students, better enablirt£ them to predict 
the direction an activity was going, and what would be expected of them as 
participants. Furthermore, Yinger concluded that the result was more time 
was spent on content and less on procedure. " v 

Preliminary results from our interviews with one fourth grade teacher 
yielded similar results to that of Yinger. Our teacher reported that she 
first expresses the content to be covered, through objectives. Her second 
stage is to identify pupil activities and teaching procedures which are 
appropriate for that content^and these pupils. In this "fashion the' t eacheis* 
creates arid cont'rolls the behavior setting through preactive planning. 

As reported elsewhere in this paper, routines were .manifested in our 
study through repetitive daily activities for each day of the instructional 
week. Yinger refers to such as executive planning routines. Also consistent 
with Yinger's findings the teacher we chose for more in-depth study described 
two other types of. routines. She identified instructional routines wherein 
established pupil learning behavior patterns are signalled by the implementa- 
tion of certain types of instructional activities. Secondly, she described 
management routines which are procedures or-expectati ons for pupil behavior 
of a more general interactive social nature. 

The consistent results of the Yinger study and this one are also compatab- 
with the self reports of teachers survey by Zahdxik (1970) and the "think ^ 
aloud M technique reported by Peterson, Marx and Clark (1978). 
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Conclusions 

The^descri; .*v"e findings of this study, although preliminary and tentative 
seem consistent /*th those -of several previous studies. Previously cited 
studies by CUmp (1967) and Adams and Biddle (1970) describe the specifics' of 
teacher-pupi 1 behavior in rhe rule-bound system of the classroom environment., 

Similarly, lesson type, subject matter and instructional group si2^e 
emerged as having importance for teacher -behavior in th?.s study. 

The results of this study are also consistent with those reported by 
Jackson (1968), Smith and Geoffrey (1968), K'ounin (1970) .arid Doyle (1977b) in 
that, more effective experienced teachers develop a repertoire of strategies 
which enable them to cope with t lie broad environmental demands of the class- 
room environment. 

Nonetheless, the most salient consistency may be with the Yinger (1978) 
study with regard to the interrelationship between preactive and interactive' 
teacher decision making. This relationship is the basis for generation of 
our future research questions. D 

Such research as reported hero should underscore .the need . 'Stigate 

the science of teaching where and when it develops and functi t . ■.- 5 
teaching in real classrooms. And future efforts must consider cations 
for teacher education as well as application of resulting theory me* .-...(Isms 
in preparing new teachers and 7*enewing the skills of irservice teachers. 
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TABLE I 

Percentage of Observed Teacher Behaviors 
by Rcle and Subject Matter 



Instructional Subject 



R ° le „ " ReadJ ng^an^oage Math _ Science Soc. St 

Facilitator ." . 45 14 *9 2 

Manager '~ 19 ,7 2 ^2 

% of all behavior 64 21 11 4 



" ~ TABLE 2 

.Percentage of Observed Teacher Behaviors . 
Subject Matter and Size of Instructional Group 





Independent 


Small Group 


Whole Group 


Reading-Language 




98 


38 


Mathematics 


26 


2 ' 


, 21 


Science • fc 


2 




31 , 


Social Studies 


1 




9 


% of all behaviors 


52 


16 


32 



0 



TABLE 3 

Percentage of Teacher Behaviors by 
Instructional' Role, Item and Day of the Keek 



Instructional Role 



Days of Week 



Facilitator 



1. Gives instruc. directions 

2. Discussing plans - 

3/ Discussing progress 

4. Lecturing 

5., Assisting pupil(s) 
with task 

6. Prais in s/re in forcing 

Total 



Manager 



1 . 
2, 
3. 
4, 



Defining rules 
Directing to act 
Monitoring seatwork 
Organizing materials 
Taking attendance 
Total 



Monday 
17.81 
5.48 N 
2.74 
34.25 
6.85 

9.59 ' 
76.72 



' 8.22 
1 .37. 
1 .37 
5.47. 
6.85 

23.28 



Friday 



17.65 
11.76 
5.88 
20.59 



5.88 
61 .76 



2.94 
2.95 
2.94 
, 17.65 
^11.76 
38.24 



